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Preface 



This monograph is the second in a series designed to 
take the vast amount of background and assessment 
information that has been collected from the National 
Adult Literacy Survey (NALS) and the International 
Adult Literacy Survey (IALS) and produce a set of 
papers that deal with topics of interest and importance 
to a range of constituencies. The first report, The Twin 
Challenges of Mediocrity and Inequality: Literacy in the 
U.S. from an International Perspective, focused on the 
literacy performance of U.S. adults in comparison 
to adults in other high-income countries. The report 
underscored the fact that our overall performance is 
mediocre at best and that as a nation we are among 
the world’s leaders in the degree of inequality between 
our best and poorest performers. 1 

This second report helps us to understand these 
performance patterns in greater depth by focusing on 
the literacy proficiencies of the nation’s immigrant 
population. The authors characterize the literacy 
proficiencies of our nation’s foreign born and compare 
their performance not only with adults born in the 
U.S. but with their foreign-bom counterparts in other 
high-income countries around the world. This infor- 
mation comes at an important time in our nation’s 
history. New immigration reached historically high 
levels during the decade of the 1990s, with between 13 
and 14 million new immigrants arriving on our shores. 
These individuals accounted for more than 40% of 
our nation’s population growth over this most recent 
decade. High levels of immigration are projected for 
the current decade as well. 

The rising share of our nation’s population that is 
foreign born and their increasing diversity in terms of 
their national origins, their native languages, and their 
educational experiences challenge us to better under- 
stand their English-language proficiencies so that we 
can better serve them and our nation in the future. 
Among the findings reported here are the following: 

■ A majority of our nation’s 16-65 year old foreign 
born demonstrate proficiencies in the lowest lit- 
eracy level (Level 1) on each of the NALS and IALS 
literacy scales while fewer than 1 0% performed in 
Levels 4 or 5, the highest two literacy levels. 



■ The average literacy proficiency of the nation’s 
immigrant population is considerably below that 
of their native born peers in the U.S. and their for- 
eign born counterparts in most other high-income 
countries that participated in the IALS assessment. 
And, although literacy of the nation’s foreign born 
is positively associated with educational attain- 
ment, language first learned as a child, and years 
spent learning English, the gaps between the 
proficiencies of the native and foreign born exist at 
every educational level. 

■ The literacy proficiency of the nation’s immigrant 
populations is strongly associated with their labor 
market behaviors and outcomes. More literate 
immigrant adults are more likely to be actively 
participating in the labor force, to find work when 
they do enter the labor market, to gain access to 
more highly skilled jobs, and to earn far more per 
week and per year than their less literate counter- 
parts in the U.S. More years of formal education, 
stronger English-speaking skills, and more profi- 
cient literacy skills significantly raise the earnings 
of immigrant adults. 

■ In terms of lifelong learning, we see that the more 
literate immigrant adults are also more likely to 
be enrolled in education and training programs, 
to visit public libraries, to participate in civic and 
community affairs, and to keep abreast of public 
affairs. 

Throughout our history, we have seen both intense 
debates about immigration policies and practices, as 
well as the indisputable impact that immigration has 
had on the course of our country’s development. These 
debates are likely to continue as the current wave of 
immigration brings both a large group of individuals 
with low literacy skills and limited employment poten- 
tial at the same time other segments of the immigrant 
population are filling our most selective and highly 
skilled employment fields. Going forward, we need 
to consider how immigration policies relate to high 
school graduation rates, overall literacy rates, quality 
improvements in our labor force, and reductions in 
wage and income inequalities. 



1 Andrew Sum, Irwin Kirsch, and Robert Taggart, The Twin Challenges of Mediocrity and Inequality: Literacy in the U.S. from 
an International Perspective, Policy Information Center, Center for Global Assessment, Educational Testing Service, 2002. 
(www.ets.org/research/pic/twinchall.pdf) 
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This report provides valuable information that 
should help inform such deliberations. However, 
this study raises significant questions that need to be 
explored in the future. For example, the impact of 
immigration must be considered over time. What are 
the literacy patterns of the children and grandchildren 
of immigrants in succeeding generations? Also, im- 
migrants and their entering literacy skills are widely 
disparate. How should we disaggregate immigration 
data to best inform policy decisions? 



What is clear is that the majority of the immigrant 
population is lacking literacy skills sufficient to be 
successful in this society. A spirited national debate 
is needed about how best to boost the human capital 
skills of existing immigrant populations as well as 
about some of our current immigration policies. As a 
nation, we need to invest more in those individuals we 
allow to immigrate into the U.S. so that they are better 
assimilated into our schools, labor markets, and social 
institutions. 

Drew Gitomer 
Senior Vice President 
Research and Development 
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Executive Summary 



Findings from two national literacy assessments — the 
National Adult Literacy Survey and the International 
Adult Literacy Survey — have been used to produce 
comprehensive profiles of the literacy proficiencies of 
the U.S. and international adult populations. Reports 
have also been published on selected subgroups in the 
U.S., including the older population, the federal and 
state inmate population, and the labor force. 

During the 1990s, a record number of new foreign 
immigrants (13.7 million) came to the U.S., generat- 
ing more than 40% of the nation’s resident population 
growth over the decade. As the foreign-born share of 
the population rises, knowledge of the literacy profi- 
ciencies of this population group becomes indispens- 
able for interpreting the overall literacy performance 
of the nation’s adults, trends in the literacy proficien- 
cies of the U.S. population over time, and the potential 
need for public policies to address existing English 
literacy and educational deficits among this group. 

This report profiles the prose, document, quantita- 
tive, and composite literacy proficiencies of the na- 
tion’s immigrant adults in the 1990s and describes the 
labor market and social consequences of the results. A 
brief summary of the major findings is presented here. 
A more complete summary of the findings and an 
assessment of their implications for public policy are 
provided at the end of the report. 



■ The average literacy proficiency of the nation’s 
adult immigrants is low, falling well below 
the averages for all U.S. adults. A majority of 
the immigrant population falls into the lowest 
proficiency level. 

■ The average literacy proficiency of immigrants 
increases with level of education, number of years 
learning English, and length of stay in the U.S. 

■ U.S. immigrants had lower average proficiency 
than immigrants in other higher-income countries 
even when the level of education is considered. 

■ Immigrants with higher literacy proficiencies 
had better labor market outcomes and wages and 
were less likely to be poor and need government 
support. 

■ Immigrants with higher literacy proficiencies 
were more likely to be involved civically and 
politically, and more likely to be enrolled in 
education programs. 
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Introduction 



During the past decade, an increasing number of em- 
pirical studies by economists, educational researchers, 
and other social scientists have documented the criti- 
cal importance of human capital for the economic and 
social success of individual workers, their families, 
regional economies, and nations. 2 As Gary Becker, a 
Nobel Prize winner in economics and a pioneer in the 
development of human capital theory recently noted: 
“This is the ‘age of human capital’ in the sense that 
human capital is by far the most important form of 
capital in modem economies.” 3 

There are a variety of human capital investments 
that make up the human capital stock of society, in- 
cluding the literacy and numeracy proficiencies of its 
population, formal and informal schooling, vocational/ 
technical/professional training, health, work attitudes, 
and work experience. The literacy skills of individuals 
influence a wide variety of outcomes, including edu- 
cational attainment, employability, earnings, health, 
and civic behavior. 4 Given their importance, during 
the 1990s, two major national assessments of the 
literacy proficiencies of a representative sample of the 



U.S. adult population were undertaken. 5 The first of 
these was the National Adult Literacy Survey (NALS), 
which was conducted during 1992 by Educational 
Testing Service for the U.S. Department of Education. 
The second was the International Adult Literacy Sur- 
vey (IALS), which was administered in 23 countries 
around the world, including the U.S., over the 1994-98 
period. 

Findings of these two national literacy assessments 
have been used to produce comprehensive profiles 
of the literacy proficiencies of the U.S. adult popula- 
tion and selected demographic and socioeconomic 
subgroups, including comparisons with the literacy 
skills of adults in other countries. 6 Separate reports 
also were prepared on the literacy proficiencies of the 
nation’s older population (65 and older) and the fed- 
eral and state inmate population. 7 Other monographs 
have analyzed the literacy proficiencies of the nation’s 
labor force and the links between the literacy skills of 
workers and their employability, weeks and hours of 
employment, occupational attachment, and weekly 
and annual earnings. 8 



2 See: (i) Robert J. Barro, “Education as a Determinant of Economic Growth,” in Education in the Twenty-First Century, Hoover Institution 
Press, Stanford University, 2002, pp. 9-24; (ii) Eric A. Hanushek, "The Importance of School Quality,” in Our Schools and Our Future: Are 
We Still at Risk? (Editor: Paul E. Peterson), Hoover Institution Press, Stanford University, 2003, pp. 141-176; (iii) Richard J. Murnane 
and Frank Levy, Teaching the New Basic Skills, The Free Press, New York, 1996; (iv) Susan Mayer and Paul E. Peterson (Editors), Earning 
and Learning: Flow Schools Matter, The Brookings Institution, Washington, D.C., 1999; (v) Organisation for Economic Cooperation and 
Development, The Well-Being of Nations: The Role of Human and Social Capital, Paris, 2001 . 

3 See: Gary S. Becker, “The Age of Human Capital," in Education in the Twenty-First Century (Editor: Edward P. Lazear), Hoover Institu- 
tion Press, Stanford University, 2002, p. 3. 

4 For a review of links between literacy and health outcomes, See: Rima Rudd, B.A. Moeykens and T.C. Colton, "Health and Literacy: A 
Review of the Medical and Public Health Literature,” in The Annual Review of Adult Learning and Literacy (Editor: John P. Comings et 
al.), Jossey-Bass Publishers, San Francisco, 1999. 

5 For an interpretation of the literacy scales and performance on the NALS assessment, See: Paul E. Barton, Becoming Literate About 
Literacy, Policy Information Center, Educational Testing Service, Princeton, 1994. 

6 See: (i) Irwin S. Kirsch, Ann Jungeblut, Lynn Jenkins, and Andrew Kolstad, Adult Literacy in America, U.S. Department of Education, 
Washington, D.C., 1993; (ii) Andrew Sum, Irwin Kirsch, and Robert Taggart, The Twin Challenges of Mediocrity and Inequality: Literacy 

in the U.S. from an International Perspective, Policy Information Center, Center for Global Assessment, Educational Testing Service, Princ- 
eton, 2002. Comparisons of the literacy proficiencies of the U.S. adult population with those of the other 22 countries participating in the 
IALS assessment are presented in the following two volumes: (i) Organisation for Economic Cooperation and Development and Statistics 
Canada, Literacy in the Information Age: Final Report of the International Adidt Literacy Survey, Ottawa, Canada, 2000; (ii) Albert Tuijn- 
man. Benchmarking Adult Literacy in America: An International Comparative Study, Division of Adult Education and Literacy, Office of 
Vocational and Adult Education, U.S. Department of Education, Washington, D.C., September 2000. 

7 See: (i) Helen Brown, Robert Prisuta, Bella Jacobs, and Anne Campbell, Literacy of Older Adults in America, National Center for Educa- 
tion Statistics, Washington, D.C., 1995; (ii) Karl O. Haigler, Caroline Harlow, Patricia O'Connor, and Anne Campbell, Literacy Behind 
Prison Walls: Profiles of the Prison Population for the National Adult Literacy Sur\>ey, National Center for Education Statistics, U.S. De- 
partment of Education, Washington, D.C., 1994. 

8 See: (i) Andrew Sum, Literacy in the Labor Force, National Center for Education Statistics, Washington, D.C., 1999; (ii) Andrew Sum, 
Neeta Fogg, and Garth Mangum, Confronting the Youth Demographic Challenge: The Labor Market Prospects of Out-of-School Young 
Adults, Sar Levitan Center for Social Policy Studies, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 2000. 
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One demographic group in the U.S. whose literacy 
skills deserve special consideration is the nation’s for- 
eign-born population. Over the past few decades, there 
has been a substantial influx of new foreign immi- 
grants into the U.S. During the 1990s, a record num- 
ber of new foreign immigrants (13.7 million) came 
to the U.S., generating more than 40% of the nation’s 
resident population growth over the decade. 9 As the 
foreign-born share of the population has risen and is 
projected to do so over the coming decade, knowledge 
of the literacy proficiencies of this population group 
becomes indispensable for interpr eting the overall 
literacy performance of the nation’s adults, trends in 
the literacy proficiencies of the U.S. population over 
time, and the potential need for public policies to ad- 
dress existing English literacy and educational deficits 
among this group. This monograph is devoted to a 
description and analysis of the literacy proficiencies 
of the nation’s immigrant adults in the 1990s based on 



the findings of the 1992 National Adult Literacy Survey 
and the 1994 International Adult Literacy Survey. 

For both the NALS and IALS surveys, nation- 
ally representative samples of adults in the U.S. were 
asked to complete a background questionnaire and 
perform a variety of literacy tasks designed to assess 
their prose, document, and quantitative proficiencies. 
(Further details about the surveys are provided later in 
this report.) One of the background questions asked 
respondents whether they were bom in the U.S. or an- 
other country. In the IALS survey, about 1 3% of adults 
16-65 years of age who answered this question (repre- 
senting approximately 19,871,000 adults nationwide) 
reported that they were born outside the U.S. or one of 
its territories while 87% of the respondents (represent- 
ing about 136,922,000 adults nationwide) were native 
bom. The remainder (representing about 3.5 million 
adults) did not answer this question. 



9 The foreign immigrant estimates include persons who migrated to the U.S. from Puerto Rico, the U.S. Virgin Islands, and other outlying 
territories of the U.S., See: Andrew Sum, Ishwar Khatiwada, Nathan Pond, and Jacqui Motroni, The New Great Wave: Foreign Immigra- 
tion in the U.S. and Massachusetts During the Decade of the 1990s. Paper Prepared by the Center for Labor Market Studies, Northeastern 
University, for the Teresa and H. John Heinz III Foundation, Washington, D.C., 2002. 
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Overview of the Contents of the Monograph 



This monograph provides a comprehensive descrip- 
tion and analysis of the literacy proficiencies of the 
adult immigrant population (16-65 years old) in the 
U.S. in recent years and assesses their implications 
for the labor force behavior, employment, earnings, 
incomes, and civic behavior of the immigrant popula- 
tion. The first section will present a brief overview of 
the unprecedented increase in the nation’s immigrant 
population over the past decade and its impact on the 
growth of the nation’s resident population and civil- 
ian labor force. Some of the educational and Eng- 
lish-speaking deficits of these new immigrants will be 
briefly reviewed. 

The second section will describe and assess the 
literacy performance of the nation’s immigrant popula- 
tion on each of the four literacy scales, compare their 
performance to that of the nation’s native-born popu- 
lation, and review variations in the literacy perfor- 
mance of the immigrant population across educational 
subgroups, years spent studying English, and length of 
stay in the U.S. 

The third section will compare the literacy profi- 
ciencies of immigrants in the U.S. with those of their 
counterparts in 19 other high-income countries across 
the world and identify the percentile rankings of the 
test scores of the U.S. immigrant population along the 
literacy skills distribution for all adults in 20 high-in- 
come countries around the world. 



The fourth section of the monograph will examine 
the labor force status of immigrants across proficiency 
levels along each of the four scales at the time of the 
IALS survey and compare the mean literacy proficien- 
cies of immigrants who were employed, unemployed, 
and not active in the labor force. The mean proficien- 
cies of immigrants in each labor force activity category 
will be compared to those of native-born adults in 
the U.S. and immigrants in the other 19 high-income 
countries participating in the IALS surveys. 

The fifth section of the monograph will examine 
variations in full-time employment, annual weeks 
of employment, supervisory responsibilities of jobs, 
occupational characteristics of jobs, and the weekly 
and annual earnings of employed immigrants in each 
proficiency level along selected literacy scales. Both 
IALS and NALS survey data will be used in conducting 
this labor market analysis. 

The sixth section of the monograph will review 
findings of the IALS survey with respect to immi- 
grants’ own ratings of their reading, writing, and 
arithmetic skills in their current jobs and in their daily 
lives. 

The seventh section will examine relationships be- 
tween the literacy and civic practices and the citizen- 
ship status of immigrants and their proficiencies on 
the composite literacy scale. 

The final section will summarize main findings of 
our research and assess their implications for future 
educational, labor market, training, citizenship, and 
immigration policies in the U.S. 
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